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Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton. Ed- 
ited with an introduction by John Neville Figgis, Litt.D., and 
Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. Volume I. Correspondence 
with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blennerhassett, W . E. Gladstone, 
and others. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1917. Pp. xx, 324. $5.00.) 

The scholar who at his death, in 1902, passed for the most sphinx- 
like figure of his generation, bids fair to become the most amply known. 
Not that Lord Acton can ever be aught but " caviare to the general ". 
The uniqueness of his family connections, his cosmopolitan training, the 
vastness of his erudition, the independence of his character, the unusual 
role due to his unusual equipment and his unusual convictions, will leave 
him still what he called himself — a man without contemporaries. But, 
if he remain a mystery, it will not be for lack of the products of his 
pen. True, duriflg his lifetime he published not a single book — unless 
one count a pamphlet or two and his inaugural lecture at Cambridge. 
True, not a line seems ever to have been written of that great history of 
liberty which was to have been the chief fruit of his lifetime of study. 
But ever since his death the zeal of his friends has been giving the press 
fresh proofs of his fertility. Volume after volume the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History which he planned attested the breadth of his historical vision 
and the alertness of his editorial choice. His Cambridge lectures fur- 
nished a volume on the French Revolution and a stimulating survey of 
all modern history. His scattered magazine articles and reviews, many 
of them heretofore anonymous, were ample for two volumes of his- 
torical essays and studies; and a bibliography compiled for the Royal 
Historical Society showed these but a part of a much larger output. 
Even his history of liberty proves to be represented not alone by the two 
popular lectures at Bridgnorth, long dimly known through local pub- 
lication and French translation, but by a half-dozen more special studies 
which, with these, justified for one of the volumes of his essays the title 
of The History of Freedom. 

But his literary executors had hardly entered on this series when 
in 1904 Herbert Paul opened another rich lode for our knowledge of 
Lord Acton by printing his letters to Mary Gladstone, the daughter of 
his old friend and political chief; and two years later Abbot (now Car- 
dinal) Gasquet gave to the world, under the title of Lord Acton and His 
Circle, his correspondence with the Catholic scholars who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the production of the reviews — the Rambler, the Home 
and Foreign Review, the Chronicle, the North British Review — which 
absorbed his literary labors till the Vatican Council in 1870 changed the 
current and the channels of his life. With the present volume his lit- 
erary executors themselves, his old pupils Figgis and Laurence, take up 
the editing of his correspondence. They have no thought of publishing 
it in full. They have chosen, they tell us, those letters which throw most 
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light on Acton's development. Even of what they give us they print 
often only fragments. 

The Early Letters which form their first group begin in 1844, when 
the boy of ten wrote his mother from Wiseman's school at Oscott. Boy- 
ish enough they are, and not without a growing trace of priggishness, 
till at Munich, under the inspiration of Dollinger, he lost himself in love 
of learning and in the high purpose that thenceforth ennobled all his 
life. Already in 1854, pleading with his stepfather, Earl Granville, for 
a longer stay in Germany, we find him conscious of his mission as an 
interpreter to England of Continental scholarship — and already begin- 
ning to betray his interest in the history of liberty. The group of letters 
called Ecclesiastical Correspondence, beginning with fragments of his 
correspondence with Newman (already heavily drawn on by Ward for 
his Life), is richest in revelation for the history of the Vatican Council. 
The General Correspondence filling the remainder of the volume is 
mainly Acton's correspondence with Gladstone and with Lady Blenner- 
hassett, but includes a letter from General Lee and two or three from 
Mandell Creighton. 

The introduction of the editors is thoughtful and illumining; but 
their foot-notes are too often a mechanical compilation from the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. It would be hard to find a better illustration of 
what Creighton says to Acton of " the exceeding insularity " of English 
historical ideas than is offered by what these editors deem in need of 
explanation and by the explanations which they give — for it is only as 
to Continental scholars that they falter and trip. But we owe them a 
volume of rare worth for the religious and political history of the nine- 
teenth century. 

G. L. B. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. Begun 
by Stephen Gwynn, M.P., completed and edited by Gertrude 
M. Tuckwell. In two volumes. (London and New York: 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xix, 557; vi, 614. $10.50.) 
Sir Charles Dilke was in the front rank in political life in England 
for not more than seven years. He entered the House of Commons at 
the general election in 1868 — the first election after the great extension 
of the franchise in 1867. It was 1878, however, before he had attained 
prominence in Parliament, and was nationally accepted as an exponent 
of radicalism. He was of only one administration — the Gladstone min- 
istry of 1880-1885; and he was of the cabinet, as president of the Local 
Government Board, only from the end of 1882 until July, 1885. Then 
came the tragedy from which Dilke never fully recovered; for he him- 
self admitted that, while he regained in the House of Commons the 
position that he had made between 1868 and 1878, he did not regain the 
position that he had held from 1878 to 1880 as an unofficial member, 



